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13th century; and at the end of
the 14th was introduced the
extraordinary fashion of " dag-
ging," or cutting the edges of
garments, particularly the sleeves,
into fanciful shapes. Cloth or
knitted woollen hose covered
men's legs and were sometimes
sewn to the garments when great
smoothness of fit was desired.
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries
With the 15th century came
the real birth of " fashion" in
something like the modern sense.
There was a great increase in
luxury, even among the trading
townspeople; an effort was made
to set off the natural advantages
of hoth men and women by tight-
fitting clothes, and women in-
vented (or had invented for them)
d&colletage. From the end of the
14th century great changes were
seen in the head-dresses of both
sexes. The simple hood for men
was transformed into a hat, by
the process of putting the head
into the hole intended for the face
and winding the surplus material
in the form of a turban. When
the hood had a dagged edge the
result was the kind of hat which
can be seen in portraits of Henry
IV. Women's veils and wimples
became transformed into winged
and steeple head-dresses, some-
times rising to extravagant heights.
Shoes became excessively pointed,
and men's shoes were sometimes
so long that the points had to be
attached to the knee, or even to
the waist, with little chains. The
courts of Prance and Burgundy
vied with one another in extrava-
gance and display. Their example
quickly spread through Europe,
and blended with the influence
of the Renaissance in Italy, where
innumerable small courts kept up
a standard of artistry and elegance
which has never been surpassed.

The costumes of the early 16th
century show considerable change,
due in part to the artistic prestige
of the court of the emperor
Maximilian. Shoes became ex-
cessively square, garments in
general voluminous and wide.
Everything worn by Henry VIII
seemed to aim at an exaggeration
of the impression of width. The
curious custom of " slashing"
outer garments, to reveal below a
garment of a contrasting colour,
became almost universal. The
extreme luxury of men's clothes,
trimmed with fur and sewn all over
with jewels, reached its apogee in
the historic meeting of Henry VITI
and Francis I of France known,
appropriately, as the Field of the
Cloth of Gold. Women's dress
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was equally gorgeous, but stiffer
in form than it had been, and the
face was enclosed as in a frame,
a more decorative version of the
head-dresses of the earlier medieval
period.

By 1550 an important change
took place, the tunic with skirts
altering to the doublet and puffed
hose. The main development in
male dress for the rest of the
century consisted in an increasing
emphasis on the legs, until towards
the end of the Tudor period long
French hose, similar in shape to
our knickerbockers, and baggy
breeches borrowed from German
sources, caused a radical change.
The other development during the
half century was in the increasing
use of the ruff, which, beginning as
a narrow frill at the shirt-neck,
had reached shoulder width by
the time of Henry III of France.
The ruff was worn by women too,
but with them it had a tendency
to divide into two, so as not to
lose the attraction of decolletage.
By the end of the century it
had become the elaborate wings
of lace and net which are always
associated with pictures of Queen
Elizabeth I.

The same period saw the
extravagant development of the
farthingale, a primitive crinoline
consisting of a frame of bent rods
the size of a cart-wheel, worn
beneath the skirt. This, in con-
junction with a stiff corsage, its
point lengthened to below the
hips, enormous ruffs, quilted
leg-of-mutton sleeves, and false
hair, combined to produce for the
first time an entirely artificial
representation of the female form.
These fashions lasted with few
modifications until the death of
James I.
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries

The fashions of the court of
Charles I were simpler and more
elegant. By 1630 the ruff was
abandoned by both sexes in
favour of an all-round deep lace or
linen collar. The doublets became
open jackets, women lacing them
across the front and men allowing
an ample portion of the shirt to be
seen. Sleeves were short for both
sexes, hair long for both, except
that men of Puritan principles
tended to cut off their curls. Large
hats with feathers, and boots with
large tops below the knee, com-
pleted the typical Cavalier costume.

With the second half of the
17th century came a mania for
ribbons and laces of all kinds.
These trimmings for a while
concealed the fact that, from
about 1666, a real revolution in
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costume had been effected at the
court of Louis XIV by the, intro-
duction of coats and waistcoats.
The coats were at first ample, the
waistcoats reached to the knee,
and the breeches had not yet
assumed their final form; but
modern male costume had none the
less taken on its definitive shape.
The baldness of Louis brought a
fashion for periwigs, and for more
than a century to wear a wig was
"the mark of a civilized man in
every country in Europe.
The typical 18th century male
dress consisted of square-tailed
coat, embroidered waistcoat, tight-
fitting knee breeches, white stock-
ings, and clump-heeled,1 square-
toed shoes. The three-cornered
hat was universal. As the century
progressed, the waistcoat became
shorter and the wig and hat
smaller, but there was no real
change in essentials until the
French Revolution.
Woman's dress in the 18th cent,
was less constant. Rigid and
straight-lined under Queen Anne,
it assumed hoops once more, and
spread out to extravagant pro-
portions in the '40s and '50s.
The head-dress remained small
until the end of the '60s, but hair
was dressed extravagantly high in
the late '70s, and wide in the '80s
with an enormous hat on top.
Nineteenth Century and After
The French Revolution marked
the abandonment of French court
clothes and the adoption of the
much simpler wear of the English
country gentleman, with his top-
boots, leather breeches, cutaway
coat, and small-brimmed, high-
crowned hat. The costume then
adopted needed the addition of
trousers only to become the
typical 19th century male dress.
Women after the Revolution
adopted a simple Grecian costume
with a high waist. Although this
style gradually acquired more
trimming and more fullness in the
skirt, it lasted unchanged in
essentials until 1820, when the
waist became normal again. The
tight-lacing of the 1830s was
emphasised by wideness of skirts
and fullness of sleeves. Sleeves
became close-fitting in the '40s,
but skirts continued to expand
until the crinoline came to the
rescue of their over-burdened
wearers. Tho main change in
male garments was ari increasing
tendency to wear dark-coloured
clothes. Black clothes in the
evening became de rigueur from
about 1850.
The crinoline disappeared in the
late '60s, and the spare material